The Englishman
of their own oaks, they are apt to dislike and distrust ready-made and
newly-made systems, no bad thing in itself in these present times.
And their insular position helped to keep them out of those so-
called religious wan which devastated so great a part of the continent
of Europe. So in religious matters they were able to make their own
settlement and go their own way in their own time. Secure from
invasion and the consequent possibility of further absorption of alien
elements in her population, England had the unique opportunity of
welding her people through the formative centuries, and from Roman,
British, Saxon, and Norsemen, producing the Englishman. The sea
gave her a rigid boundary in a world where boundaries had been fluid
since the break-up of the Roman Empire, a world in which today
they are in many countries non-existent.
I have put before you the geographical position of England because,
in spite of fantastic claims that have at times been made regarding the
influence of physical geography on national character, I do not think
you can begin to understand England and her people unless you realise
the peculiar environment in which their development proceeded.
So long as the sea was an inviolable boundary, so long the Englishman
felt secure, and human nature is such that it does not take long for a
man to attribute that desirable state of things to his own ability and
foresight rather than to Providence. Hence it is not difficult to
imagine the growth of a certain appearance of complacency and a
pleasing sense of superiority over those countries which have failed to
take similar precautions for their own safety. We shall find few
of the characteristics of our people which cannot be traced direcdy or
indirectly to their physical isolation; with this clue in his hand, my
reader will have no difficulty in picking his way for himself as we
go along.
2,   PlETAS AND  GRAVTTAS
But while the importance of physical environment must be con-
stantly borne in mind, we must consider what I may call the spiritual
environment which is less obvious perhaps and certainly less under-
stood. There is no charge brought against the English more per-
sistent, more believed in, more widely spread, than that of hypocrisy.
Before, however, forming a judgement, it is well to devote some study
to the question, and I do not think that the case I want to put before
my readers has often been made. Against one thing I would protect
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